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Announcing the Sensational 


NEW MINIATURE ALL-IN-ONE 
SONOTONE 





From the 
WORLD’S LARGEST LABORATORIES 
exclusively devoted to hearing aids 


H™ IS NEW EASY HEARING for 
you! Plus NEW EASY WEARING! 

A miniature masterpiece of beauty, a. at 

with batteries inside. Worn com- > | a4 te weet 

pletely unseen, by women. Worn € wristwatch 

lightly, comfortably, casually by 

men... 


In this tiny instrument, Sonotone 
has combined its brilliant, use- THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HEARING AID EVER MADE! 


proved better hearing features with. Tiny! Light! Good looks that last! Finished in precious 


astonishing mew advances. Great rhodium (hardest of the costly jewelers’ metals), 
rose gold and laurel plastic. Rich beauty matched 
by no other hearing aid! 


BEST HEARING CORRECTION SCIENCE KNOWS 
HOW TO GIVE! 
You naturally expect the best in hearing from 


d b J ig Sonotone. From experience with over 400,000 cases 
tated to act to get better hearing! And —from the suggestions of 929 trained Consultants 


behind it . . . the nationwide Sono- in 300 permanent Sonotone offices—Sonotone’s suc- 
cess is based on the needs and wants of its users. 


SONOTONE 


TNE MOUSE OF 
NEARING 


hearing power! More quietness and 
naturalness, more convenience and 
comfort than in any previous 
Sonotone! More battery economy— 
a triumph for anyone who has hesi- 


tone organization of permanent of- 
fices for unfailing expert care. 


























i SONOTONE, The House of Hearing, Box 60, Elmsford, N. Y. i Come in... write in find out why 
r ; ae to know how your new all-in-one Sonotone will Sapeove md Ml EEN 
earing, protect my earning Capacity, give me so much more fun 
i with my family and friends! Please rush me a free copy of j MORE PEOPLE HAVE B 
i ‘FREEDOM FROM FEAR". i FITTED WITH SONOTONES THAN 
i ee Che eRe Gl ey ks an eu ee bee ab ad «a's © 004.08 ceeeee 
ANY OTHER HEARING AID! 
Cee eo. ccd sianeiaesds coves i PRS Sa recall 
end jor this handsome iliustraté 
RR TEGSE S a  a FE TS i f 
eon ne ne ee ee ee ee se se a book— FREE! 
en ee EO ee _—_ 
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So You're the New Therapist 


By Naomi H. Buckner 


OU have finished your course, you’ve 

} been certificated by the state, and 

best of all you have a job—so, little 

speech and hearing therapist, what now? 

Have a seat and let’s talk over some prac- 

tical approaches to certain problems you 
may meet in your new professional life. 


The First Approach 


First, remember that you are a new 
comer and very probably you will be re- 
sented a little. So it’s up to you to turn 
on the charm and make your fellow work- 
ers like you as a person. Start off liking 
them (everybody likes to be liked). Then 
refuse to form your opinions of others 
from remarks made by those who have 
been in the school before you. In many 
instances you are being tried out—so make 
no unfavorable comments. All right. So 
now you like everybody and everybody 
likes you. What next? 

Discuss with your principal the need 
for speaking at a faculty meeting and ask 
his advice concerning the approach and 
time to be allotted. (He wants you to 
know that although you are in a special 
field you still come under his jurisdiction, 
so let him tell you a few things.) 

Get information beforehand concerning 
the personnel at each school where your 
work is to be located. Tell them how many 
and what kind of cases you will work with. 
Explain how the finding program is to be 
handled. This will give your co-workers a 
feeling that you know whereof you speak— 
you have a definite program in mind. 
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Refer to the program as “our program” 
and emphasize the fact that with their in- 
dispensable help the program is going to 
be successful. (State this in the affirma- 
tive; we all like to feel that we are co- 
operative and indispensable) . 

Explain (and you will have this to do 
not once, but many times, so get pre- 
pared) that you are not a specialist in dra- 
matics, choric speech, or public speaking. 
(They will enjoy knowing that you don’t 
think you know everything, so let them 
feel a little smug on this score). Then 
close with just what kind of cases you do 
know about. People like to feel that they 
are different, so always mention some- 
thing about their school which you believe 
will make the speech and hearing program 
there unique. At one school it may be the 
fact that a certain number of the teachers 
have had some training in speech; in an- 
other it may be that the preponderance of 
slow learners with defective speech will lend 
itself to an experimental program which 
may be published. (It may, you know, it is 
surprising what things are published! ) 


Housing Shortage 


Now suppose you don’t have a room— 
and you may not. Get busy and organize 
a speech committee. Ask the principal’s 
help in choosing a teacher on each grade 
level. Include the art teacher and the 
school psychologist and the music teacher. 
At the first meeting thank them for ac- 
cepting the invitation to be on the com- 
mittee (so far they haven’t done anything 
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else, so just thank them for that). Ex- 
plain that the purpose of the committee is 
to have a nuclear body of experienced 
teachers to help in integrating the speech 
program with the regular work and in 
solving many of the problems you cannot 
handle because of your newness in the 
situation. (Believe me, they like your 
recognizing the fact that you are new, and 
that they can point the way!) State how 
you will give them information concerning 
the work, scheduling plans, suggestions for 
follow up work. They are asked to inter- 
pret the speech program to their fellow- 
teachers. (Aha! so they are on the inside 
track of this thing. Maybe this new 
teacher has some sense after all. So they 
accept. ) 

Now for the real issue, a room! You 
ask what they suggest that you use, since 
you have no room. Are there any rooms 
vacant at any time during the day? Some- 
body will probably volunteer to get the 
information, at which time you say that 
you would like to have a schedule made of 
the various rooms that are vacant at dif- 
ferent times. You then schedule your 
classes. 


Equipment Shortage 


The art teacher—how can you catch her 
attention? You have written out a list and 
description of various speech games and 
materials you will need. For instance, 
hand puppets, fishes with “sh” sounds writ- 
ten on them, cards similar to Bingo that 
have speech sounds instead of numbers. 
These will serve to interest the art teacher 
in the work being done and will help you 
to equip your classes. 

The music teacher is given speech cor- 
rection jingles that can be used in help- 
ing the general speech level of all the 
children. Usually all children take music, 
so you are getting a larger number of 
persons inoculated with the ideal of good 
speech. Have your meetings at a regular 
time and always have a word of commen- 
dation first; then definite suggestions for 
the committee members. 

Circulating the following note brought 
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me enough mirrors to equip a modeling 
studio: “If any of you kind, philanthropic 
teachers have an old second hand, super- 
fluous, unnecessary mirror of any size, 
shape, or type, please lend to the speech 
correction classes. Your reward will be 
received in heaven.” A later note stated 
that anything that was being discarded 
could be used in speech work. Contribu- 
tions would be welcomed, and anyone con- 
tributing an article that could not be used 
would be given a prize. Show me the per- 
son who won’t respond to a challenge like 
that! Some of the articles received were 
old dresser drawers, (I used the frames 
for attaching ping-pong balls for breath 
control games) vases (in which we grew 
flowers), a ladder (which was used as a 
speech ladder game—and the children love 
it), and so forth. Nobody has yet won the 
prize, but believe me everybody’s interest 
was stimulated, and all of the teachers have 
visited the speech class to see how their 
contributions were used, 


Reference Book Shortage 


You will need to refer teachers and par- 
ents to certain books and articles, and you 
have no reference books. Go to the 
library (if you are in a town that does not 
have one, find out about the county travel- 
ing library facilities) and go through the 
files on speech, language, and _ hearing. 
Copy down the name of the book, the 
author, and the call number. Ask the 
librarian how many copies of each book 
are owned. Then get small sheets of paper 
and copy this information on them. Keep 
a list of all available in your own note 
book. Then when you are asked (and as 
interest grows you will be) you give out 
the exact book with call number, etc. This 
saves the time of the busy teacher or 
parent, and it shows that you are aware 
of what facilities exist in this your new 
home. 

Community Contacts 


You, being a speech teacher, are going 
to be asked to speak at many different 
events, from Y. W. C. A.’s to P. T. A.’s. 


(Continued on page 540) 
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The Hearing Aid Industry in England 


By Cuarves H. LEHMAN 


here in England and in Denmark, de- 

voted to the Hearing Aid industry, and 
to one who has been active in this field in 
America since 1913 and visiting England 
at regular intervals since 1919, it is a most 
interesting contrast. 

The hearing aid dealer over here refers 
to his clients or customers as “patients.” 
As a rule, once a “patient” has settled 
upon a particular dealer, he remains his 
“patient” and seldom leaves him for an- 
other dealer or instrument, relying upon 
him to keep abreast of the art, and seem- 
ingly content with the device he supplies. 

I have been most interested in the psy- 
chology of the hearing aid users over here. 
Even in this supposedly advanced day and 
age, we see on all sides women and men 
wearing the large old fashioned flat re- 
ceiver with headband (some with two re- 
ceivers, one on each ear), who seem to 
advertise as they walk down the street, 
“Here I am, hard of hearing, yell at me.” 

In the early days of hearing aids, Eng- 
land was in the lead, and firms like Charles 
Rein and Son, who have been established 
over 100 years, made very effective tubes, 
auricles, horns, sound collectors, etc. With 
the development of electric hearing aids, 
several American firms opened offices or 
agencies in London and other leading 
cities, and these, with devices made by the 
Germans, were practically the only avail- 
able hearing aids to be had. 

I can recall in the early days large signs 
on the street buses, and sandwich men 
walking the streets, advertising the merits 
or claims of certain hearing aids. 

As the art developed and as people be- 
came less self conscious in the wearing of 
these devices, abuses sprang up in the in- 
dustry, as they did in America, and some 
companies waxed rich on misrepresenta- 
tions and dubious business methods. 

With the development of the small vacu- 
um tubes (an English development by the 


Bie: just completed a month’s visit 
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way) there came into existence the genesis 
of the modern electronic hearing aid. These 
devices, several of which were really quite 
efficient when compared to the old carbon 
hearing aids, were generally of the box 
type, usually carried in the hand, with a 
large flat earpiece and headband, and often 
supplied with a separate lapel microphone 
which in many ways was a considerable 
advantage. I personally tried several in 
London in 1938 and was greatly impressed 
with their advantages as against the best 
American carbon aids, which I was then 
wearing. 

I arranged to bring over to America a 
quantity of small tubes (or valves as they 
call them here), and one by one American 
companies entered the electronic hearing 
aid field, so that today about 40 companies 
in the United States compete with each 
other in their attempt to secure the atten- 
tion of the hard of hearing in America. A 
few of such firms have made attempts to 
become established over here, without any 
material success. However, the gradual 
development in the American hearing aid 
field has not been lost sight of over here. 
The leading British manufacturers, several 
of them quite substantial, and branches of 
large, powerful medical and pharmaceu- 
tical companies, have been importing from 
the United States tubes, microphones, mid- 
get receivers, and other parts that have 
made the American devices attractive in 
appearance, and today they are producing 
in England very attractive and quite power- 
ful and serviceable hearing aids. 

There are of course, throughout England 
and Scandinavia, leagues for the hard of 
hearing, corresponding to those in the 
United States. They are doing good work 
among the deafened and hard of hearing, 
and I believe a closer relationship between 
them and our American Societies will 
prove most advantageous to all of us. 

One of the outstanding advantages in the 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Selecting Hearing Aids for High School 


By Crarves E. A. Moore 


ORE and more we are learning that 
MW many of our school children are 
in need of hearing aids. These in- 
struments, once associated primarily with 
adults, we now know to be as necessary as 
glasses or other types of aids for the prop- 
er educational and psychological growth of 
the child. 

Because of the general ignorance of the 
public concerning hearing aids, and the 
fact that desire to wear one sometimes 
needs to be created on the student’s part, 
the result is often a poor fitting with little 
use, or no fit at all. 


This paper is concerned with hearing aid 
selection for high school students. The 
techniques used at the Hearing Clinic of 
Northwestern University are borrowed 
with but few deviations. 


Proper equipment is vital for such a 
testing program and should include the 
following: 

1. Pure tone audiometer. 

2. Two sound-proofed rooms. 

3. Calibrated equipment for speech re- 
ception. This equipment consists of a 
speaker in the subject room, and micro- 
phone and control panels in the testing 
room. 

4. Hearing aids approved by the Coun- 
cil on Physical Medicine of the American 
Medical Association. Most of the hearing 
aid companies will cooperate with a well- 
run clinic by supplying latest model aids 
on a loan basis. 

Before attempting a hearing aid fitting, 
a competent otologist should be consulted 
by the patient to determine whether a hear- 
ing aid is indicated. Better results can be 
attained if a custom ear piece is obtained 
by the patient before testing. Most hear- 
ing aid dealers will allow this on the pur- 
chase of an instrument. 

It is desirable to have one or both par- 
ents present at the time of the testing in 
order to give them a clear understanding 


of the problems involved and the values 
of such a procedure for the hearing aid 
user. 

The technique of hearing aid evaluation 
should attempt to answer the following 
questions: 

1. How sensitive is the instrument? 
(How much gain does it afford? ) 

2. What is the tolerance level with this 
instrument? (How loud can sounds be 
made before the threshold of pain is 
reached? ) 

3. What is the efficiency of this instru- 
ment in background noise? 

4. How well can the patient discrimin- 
ate small sound differences with this in- 
strument? 

To answer these questions, the following 
procedure is suggested: 

1. Administer a pure tone audiometric 
test. 

2. Select those hearing aids for testing 
which, theoretically, would best compensate 
for the loss as judged from the audiogram. 
(It is suggested that the make of the in- 
struments not be revealed to the patient 
until the recommendations are made.) 

3. Determine the speech reception 
threshold with the unaided ear by having 
the subject repeat over a microphone the 
words heard over the speaker in the test- 
ing room. (The tester in the adjoining 
room scores the repeated words.) 

4. The “use” setting, or comfort level, 
of the instrument tested is determined by 
the patient. Sensitivity is then increased 
at this setting. 

5. The sensitivity of the instrument at 
full volume is then determined. 

The above tests for sensitivity (Steps 4 
and 5) may now be repeated with the other 
instruments, or each instrument may be 
taken through the entire set of tests one at 
a time. 

6. The tolerance level is then deter- 
mined by increasing the volume of speech 

(Continued on page 536) 
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A Valiant Woman 


By Dora Forses WELCH 


HE story of Lillie E. Drennan of 

Hempstead, Texas, is the story of a 

woman who has made a success of 
her life in spite of obstacles that would 
have discouraged most women. 


Nineteen years ago, when her husband 
walked out of her life, Lillie faced the 
problem of being the whole support of her 
foster mother and young son. Almost 
totally deaf and with a limited education, 
Lillie Drennan found that many ways of 
earning a living were denied her. She de- 
cided to take over the three trucks her hus- 
band had left and carry on the business. 

“Who ever heard of a woman truck 
driver?” some asked. “She'll be looked 
down upon and talked about.” “She’s deaf! 
How can she carry on an intelligent con- 
versation with business men when she 
can’t hear a word they say?” 


But Lillie did it. She bought a hearing 





READY FOR DINNER 





READY FOR TRUCK DRIVING 


aid, applied for a driver’s license and got 
it. She was the first woman to be granted 
permission to operate a truck line in the 
State of Texas by the Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

When Lillie appeared on the streets 
dressed in khaki shirt, khaki pants tucked 
in high-topped boots, with a six shooter 
tucked in her belt, a ten gallon white Stet- 
son perched on her head, and a hearing 
aid peeping from her reddish brown hair, 
the town raised surprised eyebrows and 
smiled. 

Lillie took their banter and wise-cracks 
goodnaturedly and began the system she 
still follows, of calling on merchants in 
Hempstead, Waller, and other small towns 
along the highway, gathering produce 
which she delivers for them in Houston. 
In the city she gathers merchandise and 


fills orders for the homeward trip. 
(Continued on page 532) 
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Summer in Civilization 


By VirciniA MERRY 


other way of saying summer in Swe- 

den. From June through September, 
in Sweden, every prospect pleases. Nature 
herself has endowed that lovely land with 
everything to delight the eye, and the 
Swedes have preserved and enhanced the 
charm of their inheritance. Everywhere 
there are lakes and dells and forests of 
white birch and pine, and such flowers as 
one would expect in the tropics, for lush- 
ness, fragrance, and color. And _ insect 
pests are conspicuously absent. 

The Editor of the Volta Review was 
wondering how the pleasure of a summer 
in Sweden might be possible for the hard 
of hearing or deafened tourist, since the 
language difficulty has prevented many 
would-be tourists with perfect hearing 
from taking a summer vacation there. 

There are a few little tricks one should 
know, and then travel is possible even 
without a knowledge of Swedish. It is al- 
most a necessity to have hotel or pension 
reservations before arriving in Sweden. 
Last year a tourist bureau in Chicago 
promised to get me a reservation in a 
Stockholm hotel to the tune of ten dollars. 
Instead, for the price of an airmail stamp 
I got my own, writing in English. All city 
hotels have one or more officials who can 
read and write English. In order to know 
which hotels to write to, one should get the 
Tourist Society (Turist Forennigen) pub- 
lication for the year. In it are listed all 
approved hotels or pensions by districts 
or cities, and the price per room per day 
is stated and if at the end of the listing one 
sees the words “Engelsk talas” some one 
there speaks English, And among the 
guests there are apt to be several who en- 
joy speaking English. This publication 
can be obtained from the Albert Bonnier 
Bookstore, 665 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. The Swedish Tourist Information 
Bureau at Rockefeller Center in N. Y. C. 


also will answer any queries, and if one 


G ener in civilization is merely an- 


goes to Sweden by the Swedish American 
Line, it is possible to buy one’s railroad 
tickets before leaving the ship. 

Sometimes no knowledge at all of Swed- 
ish has been better than a slight acquaint. 
ance with it. A bride and groom took their 
honeymoon in that land and the groom 
thought he could make it because he had 
been reared in northern Minnesota and 
had learned a little colloquial Swedish, 
Also he had his trusty dictionary. When 
he tried to buy tickets for a boat trip out 
around the Stockholm archipelago the tick- 
et seller told him that the boat was sold out 
for the day. The bridegroom smiled bright- 
ly and told the ticket seller that was quite 
O.K., that he would take two tickets any- 
way—that he and the little woman would 
be pleased to make the trip yesterday. 
Fortunately the ticket seller guessed the 
difficulty and sold him tickets for the trip 
of the next day. 

Sweden-bound tourists ought to be told 
in advance, yet they never are, how many 
delightful things there are to see and do 
in Gothenberg. The lovely parks, handsome 
residential streets, beautiful churches, and 
fine museums, not to mention the sight- 
seeing boats, are worth a much longer 
stay in Sweden’s first port than tourists 
ever imagine. And if one arranges with 
the Gota Kanal Company (in English!) 
for a leisurely three day trip through the 
heart of Sweden to Stockholm one has a 
never-to-be-forgotten pleasure as well as an 
introduction to Scandinavia. The five or 
six little boats of the white fleet even climb 
up and down a mountain en route—by way 
of 65 locks—and enter Sweden’s largest 
lakes and even the Baltic Sea before reach- 
ing the Northern Venice which is Stock- 
holm. The food, passengers, and sights to 
be seen from these miniature liners make 
the canal trip the ideal way to travel be- 
tween Gothenberg and Stockholm. Yet be- 
cause all the mainline trains in Sweden are 
electrified, travel by train anywhere in 
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—Swedish Tiavel Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“EVERYWHERE THERE ARE LAKES AND DELLS AND FORESTS.” 


Sweden is a pleasant experience. Windows 
open, no soot, no cinders, and maids com- 
ing in to do a spot of dusting every now 
and then. Tips only in the diner. 

There are no red caps to be seen, but 
porters wearing on their caps the word 
Barare will carry all one’s luggage. Sixty 
pounds of it can be checked free, and alas 
there is simply no limit to how much can 
be carried into the train. 

To know in advance what one wants to 
see in Sweden, it is wise to read such 
books as those by Agnes Rothery and Mar- 


quis Childs and others to be found in pub- 
lic libraries. Guide books in English can 
also be obtained in the bookstores of 
Gothenberg, Stockholm, or Malmo. The 
historical, technical and art museums of 
these cities offer one thrilling experiences. 
The many trips by water, bus, or rail 
from out these three cities are taken by 
tourists in droves, and always there are 
some in the party who can suggest other 
trips. 

Also wherever one goes there are 
Swedes who can speak English. They too 
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sometimes make mistakes. A young Stock- 
holm woman said, “You Americans al- 
ways seem to like to eat mice. We Swedes 
never eat them.” It developed that she 
meant sweet corn or maize, which she pro- 
nounced in the Swedish manner, mais— 
mice. 

There is one nice feature about the 
travels of a deafened person in a for- 
eign land, he is at no disadvantage 
compared to his hearing brother. Neither 
one understands what is said to him. The 
deafened person has long since learned to 
make his eyes do double duty. In my own 
case the Swedish cousin of a friend had 
promised to meet my boat and provide a 
room for me since hotel space was at such 
a premium. However Friend Cousin and 
I never met, as a thick fog, and a radar 
set gone haywire, made my ship thirty 
hours overdue. By the time it became ap- 
parent to me there wasn’t going to be any 
core—I mean cousin—all the acquaintances 
from the liner, who knew the ropes, had 
long since left the customs house. I was 
forced to do a little scouting for myself 
and I found an enclosure where the Hotel 
Bureau was located. As I was willing to 
take a room in a private house a fine place 
was found for me. Thus I was sure of a 
place to sleep and having a reservation on 
the morning train it all looked easy. It 
was easy. But I must have seemed closely 
related to Mortimer Snerd the way I was 
determined not to surrender my baggage 
check until I got something in its place. 
The clerk finally had to take my check 
away from me! However it all came out 
O.K. but on leaving the customs house my 
poor ears played me a trick. You are sup- 
posed to exhibit your baggage with the 
proper stamp on it before you leave. I, 
of course, did not do that, and the official 
must have called to me. Equally of course 
I paid no attention to any calling. So the 
official, looking very “coppish,” came after 
me and stopped me. But on seeing the 
proper stamps on my hand luggage he 
tipped his cap and let me go. 

The Swedish railway coaches have a 
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feature that is very convenient for a deaf- 
ened traveler. A large map, with the route 
marked upon it, is pasted up in every 
coach. Thus you can see not only where 
you have been, but where you are going. 
Few people with ears can translate the 
raucous announcements of brakemen and 
conductors into recognizable names. From 
the map you know very well when you are 
nearing your destination. 

Another thing that helps out the deaf- 
ened person is to ask all questions in such 
a way that the answer will be easy to un- 
derstand. When the going promised to be 
extremely rough I just developed an ex- 
treme case of helplessness, and then those 
kind hearted Swedes seemed to clamor for 
the chance to help the poor deaf creature 
so far from home base. They telephoned 
for me, sent telegrams, got me hotel reser- 
vations and did scores of nice things that 
were of immense help to me and gave them 
reason to feel pleased with themselves. 
Actually if you don’t know the language 
at all well, it is not such a bad idea to be 
as deaf as possible. You surely get service 
as a result. 

In Sweden one runs into things and 
customs preserved from the long distant 
past, cheek by jowl with the latest inven- 
tions. The Swedes are very efficient but 
they also like comfort, so their efficiency 
never intrudes on their pleasure in day-to- 
day living. They have many little tricks 
to add pleasure. Thus the Swedish farmer 
gives full measure when he sells his boxes 
of deep blue-black blueberries but on top 
he sprinkles a handful of the bright red 
unripe berries. He does not hide hard 
green unripe berries under a coating of 
ripe ones as is not an unknown custom in 
this country. 

The glass, ceramics, silver, and textiles 
of Sweden tempt the tourist almost to the 
point of bankruptcy. Swedish modern 
architecture and house furnishings are out- 
standingly beautiful. Swedish servants are 
both competent and courteous. In fact 
courtesy must be the motto of Sweden. 
There is a great labor shortage, so most 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Auditory Symptoms From Dental Bite 


A Review by Gorpon Berry, M.D. 


Vertigo, and Neuralgia, appearing in 

the July 1947 number of the Archives 
of Otolaryngology, Dr. David J. Good- 
friend, a prominent Philadelphia dentist, 
reports on his researches with faulty teeth 
and the resulting improper closure of the 
jaws. Of particular interest to us is the 
loss in hearing that may accompany a 
faulty bite. “Studies of the students of the 
dental department showed that 55% had 
dental malocclusions, also that the average 
hearing loss of those with dental malocclu- 
sions was 13% greater than that of the 
normal group. Ninety-two per cent of the 
persons with auditory complaints, but with 
no objective evidence of aural involve- 
ment when examined at the otologic clinic 
of the University Hospital, had dental 
malocclusions or abnormalities of bite.” 

Among other conclusions, Dr. Good- 
friend finds (page 35) that with the cor- 
rection of these abnormalities of dental 
bite: “Obstructive deafness can be cured 
in early stages, and in children and young 
adults. Progressive deafness can be allevi- 
ated and the progress of the loss of hear- 
ing slackened. Tinnitus of long duration 
can be favorably altered in type and in- 
tensity; that of short duration can be 
cured. Aural vertigos and neuralgias of the 
trifacial and auriculo-temporal nerves can 
be cured by successful treatment of the 
abnormality of bite.” 

It is not surprising that such statements 
by a recognized authority and in a leading 
medical magazine should attract consider- 
able attention in the lay press. On page 
79 of the September 22 1947 number of 
Time Magazine, this article is quoted as 
follows, under the caption Faulty Teeth 
Cause Deafness: “some 10,000,000 people 
in the U. S. are deaf or hard of hearing. 
Four out of ten of them probably lost their 
hearing because the inner ear was dam- 
aged by the jaw bone.” The results of a 


T an article entitled Deafness, Tinnitus, 


faulty bite are “deterioration of the ear’s 
mechanism, dizziness, ringing in the ears, 
progressive deafness.” A very good ana- 
tomical illustration is included. This 
shows where the jaw bone normally rests 
in its temporal bone socket, and how ex- 
tracted or badly occluding teeth will cause 
the jaw to overclose and thrust the articu- 
lating condyle too far back in its socket. 
Such a gradually developing faulty posi- 
tion causes pressure on the nearby nerves 
and ear structures. Such is the argument. 

Deserving particular mention are the 
admirable anatomical studies and charts 
in the original article, and the detailed 
definition of a faulty bite. This matter of 
the faulty bite has been the subject of in- 
tensive studies for a good many years. Dr. 
Goodfriend and Dr. J. B. Costen, a St. 
Louis otologist, have given particular at- 
tention to it. At first the reports claimed 
considerable gain to the hearing when 
the malocclusion was corrected. More re- 
cently, careful checks on the results have 
shown less or no gain to the deafened ear 
when the faulty bite was corrected. Dr. 
Goodfriend is more conservative in the 
body of the text, where he says (page 19) 
“chronic tinnitus is not curable by treat- 
ment of the dental bite. Progressive deaf- 
ness of substantial degree and time cannot 
be cured, and hearing cannot be improved, 
but the progress of loss of hearing can be 
slowed, and the loss spread over a longer 
interval.” On the more positive side, he 
finds (page 23) that correcting the bite 
“will cure certain patients with aural ver- 
tigo and neuralgia. It will also alter the 
intensity and the type of tinnitus in cer- 
tain patients and make it more acceptable 
to them. In certain patients, it will allevi- 
ate deafness of short duration and retard 
the progress of the hearing loss in others.” 

The reviewer in the light of his own 
limited experience would find this last 


(Continued on page 530) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


“a>: YOU know,” remarked a young 


man friend of mine the other day, 

looking me over, “you are the 
most self confident person of my acquaint- 
ance. The most deservedly self confident,” 
he added firmly. Well, of course that sound- 
ed fine; but I was glad that young man was 
not with me, one day last week, when I 
went out to shop for a dress and a coat 
and a hat. The effort to buy clothes is al- 
ways acute misery for me, and the wind 
of my alleged self confidence is metamor- 
phosed into the shorn lamb. The least im- 
pressive saleswoman can congeal me with 
one sweeping look, as she estimates my size, 
taste, and possible bankroll; and none of 
her colleagues have anything to do, appar- 
ently, but sit around and watch her try to 
find a dress that fits me. I am convinced 
that they are making invidious comment 
on my shape and my proportions, my color 
sense, and the general inappropriateness of 
the garments I am timidly donning. Now I 
should like to reincarnate just once, as a 
lissome Miss America, with a 25-inch 
waist, able to slip into a Size 12 and wear 
it out of the shop with a self-confident 
swish. 

In spite of all the attendant misery, I 
did buy a dress and a hat and a coat and 
a bag and a pair of gloves, and presently I 
shall put them on and fly to San Francisco. 
And I already know what I am going to do 
there, besides visit some friends and some 
schools. I am going to walk across Golden 
Gate Bridge, and lunch at the little tea- 
room right on the bridge, with its windows 
looking down on the sea. I am going to 
walk up and down the beach, and lunch at 
Cliff House. I am going to walk in the 
Muir Woods and look up at the big trees. 
I am going to prowl around the wharves 
and do some Christmas shopping on Grant 
Street. I am going to dine in a French 
table d’héte and an Armenian restaurant 
and a Russian café, for whatever the Rus- 
sians do at Lake Success, I still like 
borscht and tea in glasses and Russian 


torts. I am going to ride on a cable car, if 
there is one left; and climb Telegraph Hill 
and Nob Hill; and go to the Top of the 
Mark to see the lights. 

San Francisco is the city of my heart, 
second only to New York, which will al- 
ways be first in my affections. After two 
and a half years in Los Angeles, this town 
still has little reality for me. It is, asa 
wag expressed it, Six Suburbs in Search of 
a City; and a place where funerals are ad- 
vertised more enticingly than anything else. 
In Matt Weinstock’s beguiling little book, 
“My L.A.,” just off the press, a whole 
chapter is devoted to the advertisements pf 
Los Angeles morticians. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Weinstock, “as hinted in 
All-Year Club folders, life in Los Angeles 
can be beautiful, death is an exquisite, al- 
most unbearable delight. As nowhere else 
in the world, newspaper, radio, billboard 
and street car ads exhort people to take 
advantage of the opportunity to die glor- 
iously, luxuriously, and cheaply, with 
special emphasis on the package deal. “Why 
live,’ they seem to state, ‘when we can 
bury you for practically nothing?’ ... 
Two concerns, Price Brothers and Utter. 
McKinley, have engaged in an expansion 
race, and between them the scramble for 
corpses is fantastic. Pierce Brothers has 
eleven branches, Utter-Mckinley twelve. 
The Pierce Brothers advertise they ‘con 
duct more funerals than any other firm 
west of New York,’ . . . Some sort of pre: 
cedent was achieved by Utter-McKinley 
with a beautiful girl staring irrelevantly 
from a billboard. She looked like the 
same handsome, smiling miss who plugged 
cigarettes, tooth paste, non-fattening beer, 
or toilet soap on nearby billboards. With 
something of a jolt, observers realized this 
Lorelei was plugging the guy with the 
scythe.” 

He devotes several pages to Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, the show place par excellence of 
Los Angeles, daily visited by more sight 
seers than visit the Metropolitan Museum 
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of Art in New York. As he puts it, “a 
thousand weekly visitors to a cemetery 
can’t be wrong.” 

Lest all of this should sound unfair, I 
should like to state that I have seen some 
very beautiful things in and around Los 
Angeles outside of cemeteries. Only last 
Saturday, I picnicked on a beach away be- 
yond Malibu, our “dead-end” beach, we 
call it, because it can be reached only from 
one direction. At the other end it runs into 
a high, rocky cliff, over the base of which 
the surf breaks magnificently. And after 
several hours of driving by the sea, we 
turned up into the hills, along a wild, dark 
unfrequented road, with no houses and no 
lighting, and with roller-coaster turns and 
dips. It took us to the ridge, from which 
we could look down toward the lights of 
the San Fernando Valley, and, a little 
farther along the crest, down on the great 
spread of red and green and gold and glit- 
ter that is Los Angeles at night. This town, 
seen from a distance and at night, is un- 


believably beautiful. 


More Bi-Lingual Lip Readers 


The discussion of persons who are able 
to read lips in more than one language 
has brought forth several very interesting 
letters. Two of them seem to prove that 
John Ferrall isn’t so far wrong when he 
insists that hard of hearing people are the 
smartest people on earth. Listen to this: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your description of bi-lingual lip read- 
ing in the September issue of the Volta 
Review is very interesting. I, too, have had 
some experiences in bi-lingual lip reading 
in which some of your readers may be in- 
terested. 

For the past twenty-five years, I have 
been teaching in a country high school in 
Fresno, California. I wear a hearing aid, 
and part of my job has been taking care 
of the library and textbooks, sponsoring 
the school annual and newspaper, and 
teaching English composition. However 
for many years I have taught Latin, my 
college major, and I am still doing so. 
Although I am devoted to my hearing aid, 
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I am quite dependent on lip reading, often 
saying to my pupils, when I cannot see 
their faces, “I can’t hear you.” They un- 
derstand, and move to better light, or un- 
cover their mouths. 

Latin, with its broad vowels and care- 
fully emphasized consonants and precise 
word order is a “natural” for lip readers. 
My many Latin students have had good 
times, and have done well in their classes. 

My ability to lip read Latin helped me 
in a pleasant way in Italy, during a tour 
in the summer of 1935. A friend and | 
visited a monastery on the Appian Way. 
The guide could speak no English, and my 
friend and I had no Italian and little 
French. However, we conversed with him 
in Latin, | depending largely upon lip 
reading, and thus we learned what he 
wanted to tell us of the place. Again, on 
the train going to Florence, in my com- 
partment was a charming Italian family, 
father, mother, and two daughters. We 
conversed first in Latin and then in Ger- 
man, and had an interesting visit. 


Lip reading also helped me in an 
emergency, when it was necessary that I 
learn Spanish. During the war years at 
school, teacher shortage made obtaining a 
Spanish teacher practically impossible. My 
principal said to me, “Could you take over 
the Spanish classes next year if I relieve 
you of some other work? I would rather 
have you try than to have anybody else we 
can get.” 

So it was up to me to attend six weeks 
of summer school and also have daily 
private coaching from the instructor, who 
was most understanding of my problem. I 
literally ate, slept, thought, and lived Span- 
ish all that summer. Had I not been able 
to read his lips, 1 never would have been 
able to learn to speak Spanish. I found 
my experience in recognizing positions and 
movements in the formation of letters, 
syllables, words and phrases, of inestimable 
value in learning the new language. Of 
course, my knowledge of Latin also helped. 
Then, when I came to teach the courses, I 
could tell the students just how to enunci- 
ate the sounds, and could also tell by read- 
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ing their lips, as well as hearing them, 
whether they were repeating the sounds 
correctly. 

I have never ceased to be thankful to 
Miss Lucy Ella Case and the many other 
teachers who helped me through some diffi- 
cult days back in the early twenties and 
enabled me to acquire whatever measure 
of proficiency in lip reading I now possess. 
Not only my social salvation, but actually 
my means of livelihood have come from 
them. 

Rutu M. SMEap, 
Fowler, California, 


That letter is just another proof that 
all things come to him who waits. Years 
ago I was told of a high school teacher in 
California, who depended partly on lip 
reading to understand her pupils; and I 
thought she would make a good story for 
the Volta Review. Unfortunately, none of 
those who told me about her knew her 
exact address, and the letter I wrote her 
was returned to me. Well, here she is, and 
here is her story, or part of it, in the Volta 
Review, and I think it is a remarkable 
story. 

But here is another that actually tops it. 


Helen Keller as Interpreter 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your bi-lingual lip reading in the Volta 
Review for September reminds me of 
something more remarkable than any of 
the instances you mention. I have recently 
written an article, “In Retrospect,” recol- 
lections and observations of oral teaching 
during the past sixty years. In this article, 
which is to be printed serially in the maga- 
zine published by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Advancement of the Deaf, I 
refer to the incident mentioned, and I have 
the permisison of the editor, Charles Am- 
brose Kepp, a former pupil of mine, to 
offer you this little story. 

It occurred at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. I had known Helen 
Keller as a child, but after she went North 
it was many years before I saw her again. 
Of course, I knew that she had learned to 
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speak and had studied at Radcliffe, but | 
was wholly unprepared for what I saw and 
heard at this meeting. She acted as inter- 
preter for two hearing men who did not 
speak the same language. It was not an 
exhibition stunt. There were but three or 
four besides myself who witnessed it. 

There was, at the meeting, a French. 
man who spoke no English. He wished to 
talk with one of our members who knew 
no French. Helen, deaf and blind, stood 
between them, and, placing her hand on 
the cheek, lips and throat of the one speak- 
ing, translated what he said into the 
language of the other, and spoke it to 
him. I have always considered it one of 
the memorable moments of my life. 

Do you know—most persons do not— 
that Anne Sullivan Macy received most of 
her education, when a child, as a blind 
person, at the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind? I have always thought that her 
success with Helen was partly because she 
knew the difficulty a blind child had in 
understanding about things she has never 
seen. The old saying about “the blind 
leading the blind” is not so foolish as 
many think. 

EpwIN STANLEY THOMPSON, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


That is an extraordinary story, and, like 
almost everything associated with Helen 
Keller’s achievements, it thrills one in the 
telling. Yes, Mr. Thompson, I am sure 
that all those who read the fine biography, 
“Anne Sullivan Macy,” by Nella Braddy, 
know that Mrs. Macy was once blind, and, 
what is to me more remarkable, that some 
of her early years were passed in a poor 
house, among illiterates, and she herself 
did not learn to read or write until she 
was twelve years old. No story of Helen 
Keller can be told without full credit to 
“Teacher.” 

I have always been glad that I had op 
portunity on several occasions to meet 
and talk with Mrs. Macy and Miss Keller, 
and, more recently, with Polly Thomson. 
Miss Keller was in Los Angeles just 4 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Our Miscellany 


New Director for Central Institute 


R. S. Richard Silverman was ap- 
D pointed Director of Central Insti- 

tute for the Deaf in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on September 12, 1947, by the 
Institute’s Board of Managers. At the same 
time, the Board re-appointed Dr. Helen 
Lane as Principal. Dr. Lane, who came to 
the Institute in 1930, has been Principal 
since 1941. Both announcements were 
made by Mr. Edwin B. Meissner, President 
of the Board. 

Dr. Silverman will fill the post left 
vacant by the death of Max A. Goldstein, 
M. D., who founded Central Institute in 
1914 and directed it until his death in 1941. 

Dr. Silverman has been affiliated with 
Central Institute since 1933 when he en- 
tered the Training College as a scholar- 
ship student. Upon the completion of his 
teacher’s training in 1935, he joined the 
staff of the Institute. In 1939, he was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Teachers’ 
Training College and named head of the 
Institute’s lip reading department. He be- 
came Business Manager of the Institute 
and Registrar of the College in 1941, and 
in 1946 was promoted to the position of 
Administrative Executive of the Institute. 
He is responsible for the development of 
the present hearing aid clinic. 

A graduate of Cornell, he received the 
Ph.D degree in 1942 from Washington 
University, having specialized in the fields 
of education and psychology. Since 1945, 
he has been Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at Washington University and Lec- 
turer on Audiometry at the University 
School of Medicine. 

Dr. Silverman is a frequent writer for 
scientific journals on the education of the 
deaf and speech defective, and on research 
problems of deafness. He has lectured 
widely before educational, scientific, and 
professional groups, having recently ad- 
dressed audiences in the State Universities 
of Texas, Iowa, and Tennessee, Northwest- 
ern University and Indiana State College. 





S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, PH.D. 


During World War II, Dr. Silverman 
directed research at Central Institute in 
problems of deafness for the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. He 
was consultant to the Surgeon General of 
the war department and was cited for his 
research contributions to the war effort. 

Dr. Silverman is a past president of Mu 
Iota Sigma, a fraternity of teachers of the 
deaf. He belongs to many scientific or- 
ganizations and is an honorary member of 
the St. Louis Ear, Nose, and Throat Club; 
and the Kansas City Otological Society. 





Success of Deaf Student 
Mr. Neville G. Coughlan has recently 


been successful in passing the Final Ex- 
amination of The Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Coughlan, who was born deaf, after 
three years at another school went to Mr. 
Ince-Jones’ School, Northampton, England, 
at the age of nine. While there he passed 
the Oxford Junior Examination at the age 


of fifteen. 
(Continued on page 524) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


5,000,000 Casualties on the Home Front, 
by Louise Neuschutz. Cloth, 184 pp. 
Published by the Beechhurst Press, 116 
E. 19th St., New York 3, N.Y. Price $3.50. 


Margaret Culking Banning, in the fore- 
word, says “there is a carelessness in the 
nation that has made the shocking title of 
this book a matter of vital statistics.” 

The book covers all types of accidents 
with suggestions for preventing them. The 
chapter on Safety for the Physically Handi- 
capped contains brief mention of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, with the story of 
a dog that barked, jumped, and finally 
pulled at the dress of his mistress until she 
followed him into the smoke-filled hall of 
the apartment house where she lived. The 
deaf, as a rule, rely on their keen eye- 
sight to warn them of danger. 


The Child from Five to Ten, by Arnold 
Gesell, M.D., and Frances L. Ilg, M.D. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York 1946, 475 pages, price $4.50. 


Here is an excellent companion book to 
“Infant and Child In Our Culture Today,” 
(1943). Dr. Gesell, well known child 
specialist, is founder and director of the 
Clinic of Child Development at Yale Uni- 
versity (1911). Dr. Ilg is a graduate of 
the Cornell Medical School and has been 
associated with the child clinic of Yale 
since 1932. 

This sequel is an outgrowth of the auth- 
ors’ continued study over a long period of 
years of the growing minds of children. 
For the most part it is biographic, since 
many of the highly individualized findings 
from fifty or more children were possible 
through the use of one-way screens and 
auxiliary observations. The book’s contents 
describe realistically the children’s behavior 
patterns in ten fields: motor coordination, 
personal hygiene, emotional expression, 
fears and dreams, self and sex, interper- 
sonal relations, play and pastimes, school 
life, ethical sense, and philosophic outlook. 
From these basic data, maturity traits were 
indicated, with the warning that they 
should be regarded as neither models nor 


rigid criteria. The authors soundly em- 
phasize the need to remember that “every 
child is an individual and that he travels 
his own tailor-made schedule.” 

The profiles in the book are excellent. 
Each is understandable, interesting, and a 
practical help. 

The book was written not only for teach- 
ers, but also for parents and other people 
who are working with children. However, 
its lapses into technical language will prove 
a barrier to those unfamiliar with such 
terms. It should prove invaluable to parent 
study groups, provided the leader presents 
the material in simple terms that all par- 
ents will understand. 

Better Hearing, Volume 1, Number 1. 

Published by the Australian Association 

for Better Hearing, 19 Russell Street, 


Melbourne, C. I. July 1947, 16 pages, 
5 shillings, 6 pence a year. 


From the Australian Association for 
Better Hearing comes the first copy of its 
official magazine. Better Hearing makes its 
debut in the spirit of “in union there is 
strength.” Three publications, The Alert, 
Sound, and The Headlight, heretofore is- 
sued by branches of the Australian Asso- 
ciation, have been merged to form the 
new organ of the national group, represent- 
ing “the same people with an even better 
message.” We noted a friendly overall 
tone, helpful articles, and the mention of a 
“bush walk” (new to us)! Expecting pos- 
sibly a new step for a folk dance, we found 
instead that our good friends in New 
South Wales were just going on a “com- 
bination walk and picnic.” 

Hearing In San Francisco, Published by The 


San Francisco Hearing Society, Cali- 
fornia, August 1947. Mimeographed. 


“Hearing In San Francisco” is an un- 
usually convincing bit of literature. The 
work of the Social Service Division of the 
San Francisco Hearing Society is made 
vivid and vital through the excellent hu- 
man interest stories “The Millionaire,” 
“Annabelle Drew,” “The Stranger,” and 


“Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 
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onmmex Teachers of Lip Reading spveerismacnar 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucsitia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 
Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E, DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. E11ZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 
Miss Frances H. Downe 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. EDNA KurY MONSEES 
6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 
Phone: Taylor 3433 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizaBETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. LEAVES 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 
Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan Btate Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susiz F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 

Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss MarY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARTHA P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss MAry Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 7 

Miss EvizaABETH G. DeLanY 
223 Arlington Ave. 

Phone: 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. BeATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wma. T. CLay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. 8S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marigz SLAck 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCavuGHrRin 
918 Henderson S8t., Apt. 8 


Greenville 


MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas (4) 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Auics I. PurTNamM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Lucitue P. TuRNEB 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 


Mrs. ELpORA H. SPIEGELBERG 
820 E. Washington St. 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















Letters to the Editor 


Dental Drilling 

In your August 1947 issue, I noted a 
letter from a Mrs. Ernest Parkes, Bronx, 
New York, regarding her high sensitivity 
to the vibration experienced in dental 
drilling. 

This extremely disagreeable, almost un- 
endurable, sensation is due to bone conduc- 
tion and the fact that we are less conscious 
of outside noises than our hearing friends. 
This last intensifies the vibrations. 

My dentist has helped me to endure it, 
and in a very simple way. Instead of drill- 
ing with a loud continued buzzing, he 
breaks the contact, as it were, and drills 
buzzz-buzzz-buzzz. 

When I was a child some one told me 
that soldiers marching over a wooden 
bridge break step so that the regular vibra- 
tion won’t cause the bridge to sway and 
collapse. 

Isn’t there a strong similarity here be- 


tween the dentist’s drill and the steady 


tramp of feet? 
Mrs. Wo. T. Cray. 


Lip Reading Is the Light 


Four years ago, after returning from an 
Army Camp in the South where I had been 
trying to encourage a brother and others 
who were ill in an Army Hospital, I was 
snatched from a life of much activity by 
that “germ of germs,” cerebro-spinal-men- 


_ingitis. 


For many months I hovered between 
heaven and earth. Now after so long a 
time I am trying to rise above this so-called 
rehabilitation period —a word that really 
belongs to our brave men and women who 
suffered from the horrors of conflict. Mine 
is a rehabilitation minus the honor and 
glory. “Ears I have but hear not’”—mine 
serve now only to help my facial contour. 

Your splendid magazine, The Volta Re- 
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~~ AETCODGT 2 
_—_=—|PERMO-MAGNETIC|—2_ 
2 ay 








No other hearing aid for personal use has the Radioear 
Permo-Magnetic Microphone. (The microphone is 
the very heart of the hearing aid.) 








J 
© pERMO-MAGNETIC 


| means that it has mo crystals... 
and what a difference 


that makes! 


Hear this new history-making development now, at 
the office of your nearest Radioear hearing aid counselor. 





Write for the illustrated folder that may lead you to 
change most of your old ideas about hearing aids. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


| “TRUSTWORTHY HEARING AIDS SINCE 1924” 
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CAMP JACK LITTLE 


IN THE PLAYGROUND 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 





Pass" Prore™ 
~ EAur ™~ 


“4 Fe JACK 


i 


Has successfully completed its first 

season. Conceived and dedicated to 

the mental and physical development 

of the orally trained deaf child, pri- 

vately endowed, it now offers its 
1948 Summer Program. 


Located on the Shore of 
Lake Texoma, Oklahoma 


Enchanted Land of Entertainment 


Cruises in a Large Lake Cruiser 


Horseback Riding Along Woodland 
Trails 
Fishing in a Sportsman’s Paradise 
Camping Trips in the Style of the 
Great Southwest 


Handcrafts 
Volley Ball 
Group Games 


Nature Study 
Archery 
Soft Ball 


Swimming Instruction in Life Saving 


All combined with a program of instruction 
under skilled teachers of the orally trained 
deaf. Your application will be given prompt 
consideration. We are forced to limit en- 
rollment to 60. 


Age 8 through High School 
Write 


JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
BOX 267, MADILL, OKLAHOMA 






“TTLE 
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view, with the constant encouragement and 
inspiration I have received from my 
mother, has helped me to carry on. 

For many years previous to the onset of 
my nightmare illness, I was Supervisor of 
Music in the elementary and secondary 
schools of Bristol, Connecticut. How | 
loved my work and the stimulating asso- 
ciations with our youth! Orchestras, bands, 
glee clubs, and classes in music apprecia- 
tion and theory filled my waking hours and 
even edged my dreams at night with glow- 
ing colors and soothing melodies. 


How beautiful it still is to hear those 
violins, trombones and clarinets! I used to 
think sometimes that the “scratching” of a 
young student’s violin, or the blaring of a 
trombone from a beginner, would send me 
through the roof —but now they occupy a 
very tender place in my heart and stimulate 
the memories which I hope always to keep. 

Education has always interested me, but 
my scope evidently was limited, for my 
courses at college and in the graduate work 
that followed, and even in my plan for a 
doctorate, never touched upon the field of 
education of the hard of hearing or the 
deaf. Now—how can I find words to tell 
the desires and hopes I have to turn my 
steps in that direction, and with faith in 
God’s will to orientate myself with teaching 
again. 

This time it will be in this interesting 
phase of education wherein I may find a 
weaving of life’s colors more beautiful than 
ever. 

To be of service to others brings much 
happiness, and perhaps I may be able to 
recapture a spirit from those former days 
of teaching and thus find a worthwhile 
niche. 

Lip reading! Such a task, but with it 
a greater feeling of accomplishment than 
ever possessed me at those times when, 
conducting a class of five hundred youthful 
voices, | was sometimes so elated that tears 
would trickle down my cheeks. Do you, 
kind friends of the Volta Review, know 
how I feel? 

In the summer of 1946 I had six happy 

(Continued on page 522) 
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Because the modern audiometer can 
discover hearing defects in the higher 
frequencies more accurately, audio- 
metric tests often lead to earlier 
detection and treatment. Prompt cor- 
rective care may check such defects 
before they progress into the lower 
voice ranges. 

In more advanced cases of deafness, 
audiometric tests help the doctor chart 
a permanent record of your hearing 
progress. Such records lead to better 
diagnosis and prescription. 

A new and exclusive feature of the 
ADC Audiometer—a meter-calibrated 
microphone speech circuit—makes 
actual speech hearing loss tests! This 
feature assures more accurate fitting 
and testing of hearing aids. With it 
your doctor can better determine 
whether a hearing aid will be of help 
to you. 








= acta 


Jape Audiometer | 


“FEATURES. 


f 





@ Permits Actual Speech 
Loss Tests. 

@ Fixes Hearing Threshold 
Easily. 

@ Shifts Tone Quickly from 
Ear to Ear. 

@ Assures Constant Pressure 
and Proper Adjustment with | 
Dual Receiver on Headband. 
ASK TODAY for an 
actual speech loss test 
from your doctor. 
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Uudhe Ledge Co. 


2833-13th AVE. S.. MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 








~~ Name and Address 
of School 


Founded 


By 








SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN LATIN AMERICA_c¢ 


Charitable | Patronized 


Institute? 


| 


by 


No. of | 


Pupils 


| 


Sex 


No.of | 


Teachers 


Oral? 


“Grades | Is School | 





CHILE 

1. Escuela de Ciegos y 
Sordomudos, Gay No. 
1888, Santiago de 
Chile. P. O. address: 
Casilla No. 3046. 

2. Kkscuela de Sordomu- 
dos, Gran Ave. No. 
4310 Santiago, Chile. 

COLOMBIA 

3. Instituto Sordomudos 
Midina, Colombia 

COSTA RICA 

4. Escuela de Ulegos y 
Sordomudos Barrio 
Santa Teresita, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 

CUBA 

5. Dr. Emilio Teuma 
Carlos III No. 651, 
Havana, Cuba. 

6. Asilo-Escuela Nacio- 
nal de Sordomudos, 
Real No. 33, Maria- 





nao, Cuba. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
7. No schools for deaf, 
but campaign being 
carried on to weed 
out hard of hearing 
pupils for individu- 
alized attention in 
normal schools. 
GUATEMALA 
8. Escuela para Ciegos y 
Sordomudos, la Calle 
de Ciudad Vieja Cha- 
let ‘‘Miramontes.’’ 


HONDURAS 

9. Escuela de Sordo- 
mudos, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 


MEXICO 

10. Escuela Nacional para 
Sordomudos, 2a Calle 
de Leona Vicario No. 
12, Mexico, D. F. 


NICARAGUA 

11. Escuela de Ensenan- 
za Especial, 7a Calle 
8.0. entre 5a y 6a 
Ave., Managua, Nica- 
ragua. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

12. School for the Deaf 
& the Blind, 1099 
F.B. Harrison, Pa- 
say, Rizal. 





PUERTO RICO 

13. St. Gabriel’s School 
for the Deaf, San 
Jorge St., Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. 


TRINIDAD 

14. School for Deaf & 
Dumb, Cascade Road, 
St. Anns, Trinidad, 
British West Indies. 


URUGUAY 

15. Escuelas de Sordomu- 
dos (two schools, one 
for each sex), Ma- 
riano Moreno 2673- 
2697, Montevideo. 





VENEZUELA 

16. Asociacion Pro-Ciegos 
y Sordos, Venezolana, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


1923 


1944 for 
deaf 


Sept., 
1938 


April 
19, 1861 


F 


eb. 
19, 1946 


1907 


1902 


1944 


June 
25, 1910, 
for girls, 
1920 for 

boys 











Dr. 
Fernando 
Centeno 
Guell 


Girl 
Scouts 
(help of 
Cristina 

Martinez) 


Cristina 
Valentine 
Martinez 


Justo 
Benitez 
in building 
donated 
by Pres. 
Benito 
Juarez 


Ignacio 
Fonseca, 
and Dr. 
Fernando 
Centeno 

Guell 


Miss 
Delight 
Rice 


Mission 
Helpers 
of the 
Sacred 
Heart 


Mrs. 
Ramona 
L. de 
Kienzler 





Public 
institute 


by State 


Public 


Yes 


Public 
institute 
maintained 
by State; 
no charges 
made. 


Yes, main 
tained by 
State 





| 
| Yes 
| 


Fees 
charged to 
rich; free 
instruction 

for poor 


Free only 
to poor 


maintained | 


} 
| 
i 


| 





| 
| 


Government | 


National 
Committee 
for Blind 
and Deaf 


Rotary 
Club and 
Rotary 
Dames 


Philippine 


| Government 


Government 
and private 
benefactors 


Government 
and public 
subscription 


National 
Council of 

Primary 
and Normal 
Instruction | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(1946) 
175 


60 
(in 1939) 


57 


(in 1947) 


15 


70, 


in 1947 


15 


122 











Both 


Both 


Both 


Both 


Both 


Both 


Both 


Both 


Both, 
but seg- 
regated 

in 2 
schools 








| 








17 


3 
(in 1939) 


15 
(in 1947) 





17 
(before 
war) 





| 
| 


r | 


13 
teachers 
for each 

school 





8 school 
grades and 
2 of pro- 
fessional 
studies 


2 elemen- 
tary 
groups 


2 prepara- 

tory and 6 

grammar 
school 
grades 


3 prepara- 
tory grades, 
6 grammar 
school, 3 of 
vocational 
preparation 


Only one, 


the prepara- 


tory grade 


Grammar 
school, and 
2 years high 

school 


2 prep. 
grades and 
grammar 
school 
grades 


Prep. 
classes and 
8 grades 








Yes, but 
signs also 
used 


Yes, but 
signs also 
used 


Yes 


Yes, but 
signs also 
used 


Yes 





Yes 








Industrial Oe 
Taugh 


Carpentry, ts 
Making st 
linotypt 


Carpentry, dress 
basket wear! 
embroider 


Woodworking, ee 
painting, seuly 
carpentry, iron 
ing, ete, in Sel 
Fine Arts and | 
of Arts and C 


Commettial art, 
making, tiloring 


making glov 


Basket weavi 
embroidery, ¢ 


Carpentry, garde 
typewriting, sev 


Cor pag, sewir 
laundering, garde 
Wodvork 


{ 
Woodverk, agri; 
tural pursuits 


Carpenty, wood g¢ 
ture, bitket weay 
binding. Wearing, 
making, dreesma} 





A—COMPILED BY CRISTINA VALENTINE MARTINEZ 






































dustrial Occupations Age Are | Sex Language Books Used Principal Other Details 
t Limit Boarders Taught 
Taugh | 
Accepted? 
‘arpentry, tailoring, | 6-12 Yes Both Spanish Same as used for Abraham “Sociedad de Cooperacion de Ciegos y 
making shoes, normal children Grimber Sordomudos’’ (Cooperative Society for 
linotyping Villarroel |Deaf and Blind), an annex for social 
assistance, takes care of medical and 
certain other expenses. 
Spanish Only information received is that it is 
a private school directed by nuns. 
‘ 
Spanish 
Spanish Dr. Fernando 
Centeno 
’ Guell 
Spanish 
6-18 Spanish Dr. Eduardo 
(in 1939) Segura 
(in 1939) 
tr, dressmaking, 7-20 Yes, under Both Spanish Self-prepared material, Manuel 
gor weaving, 15 years : and booklet by Cris- Solorzano 
enbreidery tina Valentine Martinez Fernandez 
. Self - istina 
‘oodworking, ceramics, 7 Spanist i Self-prepared material, Cr 
painting, sculpture, _— He gota translations and booklet Valentine 
earpentry, iron work - by C. V. Martinez Martinez 
ing, ete, in School of 
Fine Arts and School 
of Arts and Crafts 
‘ommetial art, dress - From 4 Out-of- 
iking, tailoring, beauty ogg aie. Only one Spanish Self-prepared 
shop preedures, car- grades, orphans, or sex to material 
pentry, making shoes, from 7 up | pupils with | ach fos- | 
ron worting, weaving, | in grammar | undesirable | ‘et home | 
making gloves school, parents 
from 12 up placed in 
in shops foster 
homes 
Baste weaving, 6-14 No Spanish Booklet by C. V. Marti- 
embwidery, ete. nez, and translation of 
book prepared by Secre- 
tary of National Insti- 
tute in Paris 
| 
| 
Carpentry, gardening, 7-14 No, bec | q 
typewriting, sewing, | der ao ail i a | English ; North American and Mrs. Maria (In dire need of funds, as all equipment 
landering ment looted Tagalog Philippine textbooks V. Francisco jlooted by Jap invaders when they occu- 
} by Japs (national pied school building after conquest of 
ae language) Bataan and Corregidor. 
also taught 
| 
Cor pag, sewing, Yes | 4 
aundemtg, gardening, | | Both English; Textbooks principally Superior: Graduates have no difficulty finding em- 
wodwork | | | Spanish from Ginn & Co. and Sister Mary |ployment. Those not continuing educa- 
| taught as Scott Foresman & Co. Gerard tion are referred to Department of Vo- 
| subject cational Rehabilitation. 
| 
{ | 
Wood, agricul - 4-16 Yes | 
tural pursui | | . Miss Edna 
ts | Both | English Yuille 
' | 
serpent, wood sculp- | 6-12 Bot s Self- 
ture, Ditet weaving, pie A thal is oe % per he eat poy Mrs. Anto- |Asociacion Pro-Hogar de la Sorda- 
pinding. Waring, rug | limit not placed 7 | mal children nia Lombardi |Muda (Pro-Home Association for the 
makineteemaking | strictly | Council of | . de Martinez |Deaf Woman) founded by principal for 
| observed Tastrastion protection of adult deaf-mutes. Presi- 
| dent: Mrs. Maria Pia Bula de Surraco, 
| 
| | 
| | Spanish Mrs. Ramona 
| L. de Kienzler 
| 
| 
| | 
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NOW 


GET BURGESS 


? QUALITY in 
§ THESE NEW SMALL- 


SIZE BATTERIES 





New construction principles have made it possible to 
pack more hours of power into these tiny Burgess “‘B”’ 
Batteries for new self-contained instruments. They 
have standard terminals to fit all instruments using 
these tiny “‘B’’ batteries. 


TINY NEW “B” BATTERIES 






No. U10-E 
15 VOLTS 


No. U20-E No. U15-E 
30 VOLTS 222 VOLTS 


You can get a long-life Burgess Battery for your hear- 
ing aid from your agent or at drug, radio, hardware, or 
department stores. 
Burgess makes a full 
line of “A” and “‘B”’ 
batteries for vacuum 
tube instruments and 
all popular types for 
carbon aids. 

Look for the black- 
and-white stripes. 
They identify Burgess 
Quality. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 418) 


weeks of lip reading instruction from a 
teacher totally deaf herself—a lady, charm- 
ing in every way, with a dynamic person- 
ality contagious to all with whom she had 
contact. She has urged me on to my 
objective. Six weeks at a unique fishing 
village by the side of the sea, where the 
gorgeous hues in the rocks formed a frame 
to enhance the beauty of nature and the 
fascination of the place. Again in 1947 I 
am here, and this intriguing art of lip read- 
ing is opening new pathways and horizons 
for me. I am stimulated and sustained by 
my understanding teacher who is so patient. 


Today, as I sit here, I feel tiny, con- 
fronted by this vast ocean before me, yet 
never discouraged, for are there not ships 
beyond that horizon, sailing to new ports? 
And are there not new shores in the far 
distance where hopes and ambitions can be 
fulfilled? Lip reading is the light that 
leads the way! 

I would be so happy to hear from kind 
friends of the Volta Review, and to be- 
come acquainted with others whose fondest 
hopes have also been crushed, yet whose 
determination has brought their boats 
safely to shore. 

—AzILDA HERBERT. 





Reports Received 

The Volta Bureau Library acknowledges 
with appreciation its receipt of the follow- 
ing reports: 

Biennial Report of the Idaho State 
School for the Deaf and Blind. Annual 
Report for the School for the Deaf, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Report and Statement of 
Accounts of the New Zealand League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 





Teachers Take Notice 
A maiden at college, Miss Breeze, 
Weighed down by B.A.’s. and Litt.D’s., 
Collapsed from the strain. 
Said the doctor, “It’s plain 
You are killing yourself by degrees.” 
Better Hearing, Melbourne, Australia. 


No 
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For those with imperfect hearing 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour -omes, the bedside 
light comes on .. . S: ARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 


tally deaf. 


wasn! FLASHf 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


$795 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Electtic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


(plus tax) 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Approved by New York State Education Depertment 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (near 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 





2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing é in the fitting of hearing aids 
most efficient and wearable instrument 
ag each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 
Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
ditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of a Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 




















LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DICTIONARIES HELPFUL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN 
Vanderveid, Elizabeth: 








Self-Help Dictionary 7.50 
Walpole, Ellen Wales: 
ee ee 2.50 
Watters, Garnette and Courtis, S. A.: 
A Picture Dictionary for Children 1.25 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Our Miscellany 


(Continued from page 513) 


When he left school he studied at the 
Burslem School of Art, where he gained 
two scholarships. In 1941 he was articled 
to a firm of architects in Hanley and 
started taking a correspondence course with 
a tutor at the School of Architecture, Lon- 
don University. In 1942 he passed the 
Intermediate Examination and has now 
been successful in the Final, a difficult ex- 
amination, embracing as it does: Design 
(4 days), General Construction, Theory of 
Structures, Hygiene (including Drainage, 
Ventilation, Heating, Lighting and Water 
Supply), Specifications and the Properties 
and Uses of Building Materials, Profes- 
sional Practice, a Thesis—The Planning 
and Equipment of a Pottery Factory”— 
and an Oral Examination. 

This is the fifth of Mr. Ince-Jones’ 
pupils to pass this examination. With the 
exception of one, who after a promising 
start adopted another career, they are 
practising their professions very success- 


fully in England and South Africa. 





Movies with Sub-Titles 


Weep no more, my lady, or my gentle- 
man, for the good old days when the 
movies had captions that all could see. 
Straining faulty ears to catch the sound 
of present day talkies or to disentangle the 
rapid fire conversation of stars and near- 
stars has moved many a person to write 
to the Volta Bureau to see if “something 
couldn’t be done” about the situation. 

Well, something has been done. The Ne- 
tional Film Library for the Deaf, of which 
Emerson Romero is the Director (29 
Cedar Avenue, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y.), 
has a 16 mm. sound film with sub-titles, 
ready for distribution. It is Rebellion, 8 
drama about the lawless days in California 
following its acquisition from Mexico. 
Three short subjects are also included in 
the program, Laughing Gas, Swiss on 
White, and Devil Drivers. A preview of 
the program will be given at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City. 
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“THERE ARE MILLIONS LIKE ME” 


People like me, with “usual HEARzones”’ limited 
to only a few feet. So that handicaps, mistakes, 
even loss of jobs, result. 





PARAVOX iS SLIM, SLENDER 


Light, about 6 oz.; has plastic 
chassis that assures “one-minute 


‘ ‘ : ; > 
Are you, too, having difficulty, at times, hearing the spoken word? conakent”_ dnaiwenenanaitl miei 
So that at three feet, four feet, or some other short distance, you 
miss, at times, certain words, certain voices. 


This distance, beyond which normal, ordinary conversation 
tends to become unintelligent, we term the limit of your “usual 
HEARzone”’. 


For many people the “usual HEARzone” can be extended, elec- 
trically. It is accomplished through the use of a hearing aid 


called Paravox. ECONOMICAL, TOO 





Thousands of these hearing aids are in use, helping people to’ 10c¢ ‘A’ battery lasts 60 hours. 
live more efficiently, and more happily, too! Te Se Nationally 
verti ° 


Maybe Paravox will help you. You must try the Paravox and find 
out. No other way is certain of the answer as a trial, with the 
actual product. 


So a test can be made by any of our dealers, whenever you say. 
Find out now, how helpful Paravox can be for you. Be sure to 
try a Paravox. Copyright 1967 


Manufactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street ©*© CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St, N. W. 
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A South African Clinic 


We are advised that the following serv- 
ices are available at the Hearing Labora- 
tory of the Witwatersrand University Clin- 
ic, directed by Professor P. de V. Piennaar: 
A. Monaural tests without a hearing aid. 

1. Threshold for pure tones. 

2. Threshold for speech. 

3. Tolerance (i.e. pain or discomfort 

threshold) for pure tones. 

4. Tolerance for speech. 

5. Articulation tests with word lists. 


B. Free field binaural tests without a hear- 
ing aid. The same tests listed for 
monaural study may be _ performed 
under binaural free field conditions. 


C. Free field tests with hearing aid. 

. Pure tone aided threshold. 

. Aided threshold for speech. 

. Tolerance for loud speech with aid. 

. Articulation tests. 

. Judgments of quality. 

. Masking and annoyance effects of 
various background noises on speech 
threshold or articulation scores. 


Nom Whe 


D. Audiometry. 
1. Discrete. 
2. Sweep. 
3. Bone conduction, either with pure 
tone or thermol hiss masking. 
4. Pre- and Post-operative, for special- 
ists conducting fenestration operation. 


E. Laboratory for manufacturing ear 
moulds for fitting of hearing aids. 


All these services are provided free if 
the patients cannot pay, otherwise a small 
fee is charged. All work is carried out by 
Audiologists trained at the University and 
in America.—The Silent Messenger, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 512) 
little over a year ago. Watching her talk 
with a group, I saw that she tired quickly 
when reading the lips of strangers, and 
that Miss Thomson was spelling to her, so 
I started spelling to her, too. I kept for- 
getting how to form the letters, as I rare- 
ly have occasion to use the manual alpha- 
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Stay in the ° 
Driver's Seat! 
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| Get OU GET more full-volume operation when and as 
a n you need it...replace “B” batteries less frequently 
EVE R EA DY ... Start long trips with confidence... with “Eveready” “B” 
“MINI- MAX” batteries. Because there’s no waste space between cells 
| eae inside ...it’s all used for extra energy-producing material! 
| B BATT ER I ES Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy producers ...size 
for Better for size, the most compact... penny for penny, the most 
; economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” batteries are 
Hearing designed to help you get better hearing 1-o-n-g-e-r. Get 
l 0 N C E RI | them from your hearing-aid dealer. 
efi jJea a aia M4 — - 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and " Mini-Max” 
Inc. Y-1 distinguish products of 
| National CATPCH cog, New Vor \ NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
| East let, 1 
| ss 4 FREE — Hearing . 30 East 42nd Street 
| | a Toward Be \ New York 17, N. Y. 
eB rE eee 1 
i ' 
| | Te eee te \ 
| | Street ' 
i} 
1 
i] 


Unit of Union Carbide VE 
and Carbon Corporation : 


MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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4 NO SEPAp bet. Half my “p’s” were “k’s” and I rap 
wii AT. words together haphazardly, yet she um 
& derstood me through all my crazy spelling, 

and the opportunity to touch her expressiy 

hands was, as always, a priceless thing i 

remember. : 

I quoted Matt Weinstock’s book in the 
first part of this column, and right after 
I had written what I did, I read his colump 
in today’s Los Angeles News. Matt Wein 
stock’s daily column in the News was the 
first thing I liked in Los Angeles. He ig 
always’ intelligent and sincere, and often 
very funny, and he has a reputation for 
appreciating the underdog. 

“A kitchen crisis at a university sorority 
house has resolved itself interestingly after 
several hectic months. The crisis centered 
about the cook, a very despotic woman, 
For a long time she put on a griping cam 
paign for a helper, someone to peel the 
vegetables and do the dishes. Recently the 
management hired a kindly efficient wom 
an, unfortunately hard of hearing. She 
quickly became unhappy at the cook’s 
tyranny. But one day she solved the prob 
lem. Each time the cook started screaming 
at her, she clicked off her hearing aid, 
calmly continuing her work. The cook be 
came infuriated, but the helper explained 
she had to keep her gadget off because of 
the static created by the electric fan. This 
week, a beaten woman, the cook quit.” 

Yes, but what happened after that? Did 
the hard of hearing woman get the job, 
NECTRORNCS tama and was she able to cook? Did they get 
RESEARCH. FULLY GUARAN another cook, and was she better natured? 
TEED FOR 2 YEARS | It has been stated that there are more 

cooks in insane asylums than members of 


ish your stories, Mr. Weinstock. 


VACOLITE COMPANY! its Wie Woma 


‘ nderson Dept. vR-10 
3003 No. Hende , Shere are three instances that there are some 
é DALLAS, TEXAS 2 remarkable persons who cannot hear, and 


it is pleasant to be told about them. Does 
i anyone else have any stories like these? 


The ONLY 


HEARING 
AID 














4010).¢ 0 2 any other profession, and I immediately | 
wondered whether this particular cook 
was driven insane by shouting verbal 
blasts into a turned-off hearing aid. Fin- : 





i NAME. 


ADDRESS... ... 7 
Sincerely yours, 


eT TRIER ST ER. 
Dron ia STATE Motiy Mars 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Special Printing of a 197-page Report 
by 


Hallowell Davis, Project Supervisor 
S. S. Stevens, Director, Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory 
R. H. Nichols, Jr., Associate Director, Electro-Acot 


OU 


C. V. Hudgins R. J. Marquis G. E. Peterson 


A limited number of copies has been secured by Ray- 
theon, containing a special table of data for Raytheon 
Flat Hearing Aid Tubes. These may be purchased for 
$2.00 per copy. Please enclose check or money order. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NYolsia lol mat) ol-mi-larlela) 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


€ veel ace tn Elechea alee 














To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. ww 





* 4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
teleph for a nominal monthly charge. 
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Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR” 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
¢ Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Auditory Symptoms from Dental Bite 


(Continued from page 509) 


statement quite near his own conclusions. 
Correcting a faulty bite does help ringing 
noises and jaw articulation pains, though 
not always. The gain to an impaired hear- 
ing has been disappointing in my hands, 
but the author reminds us that little is to 
be expected unless the bite correction is 
applied early and in young cases. 

We hope these able research workers 
will continue their careful studies in this 
special field. Particularly are we seeking 
to discover and correct those early minor 
faults which may contribute to the initial 
onset of progressive deafness. Such re- 
searches will advance our knowledge and 
hasten the finding of the elusive remedy. 





Summer in Civilization 


(Continued from page 508) 


elevators must be run by the passengers. 
An arrow will point the way to the Hees 
(spelled Hiss). You see two bell buttons; 
one is named Hit, the other Ned. Hit means 
up and Ned means down. It usually sur- 
prises Americans, who must use these ele- 
vators, that to reach the fifth floor one 
punches button four. To reach four one 
punches three, and so on. But in no time 
at all you feel you could take a job as an 
elevator operator. 

In Sweden, in the summer, the sun shines 
for hours on end. In June and early July 
the days are nearly 22 hours long. The 
days are usually warm but never hot by 
our standards. The nights all require 
woolen blankets. It is always possible to 
take trips with groups by private taxi so 
that lovely sites away from the railroad 
lines are easy to visit. 

There was a time when Sweden by force 
of arms had taken a good part of Europe, 
but she was finally defeated. The Swedes, 
being Nordics of so much more intelli- 
gence than their German cousins, decided 
to stay at home and develop their own 
country. The result of this decision has 
been a country that is now almost without 
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J MODEL “A” 


UNE X 


ONE PIECE HEARING AID 














COMPLETE 
WITH 





BATTERIES 


ONLY 


b OZ. 











DURABLE anodized aluminum case. Available in silver-gray or black. 
SMOOTH TAPERED CONTOURS found only in the UNEX provide ease of 


concealment. 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION insured by sales through leading optical, medi- 


cal and hearing aid dealers. 








—_ 6 dh eae alt | NICHOLS & CLARK, HATHORNE, MASS. 


Please send further information on UNEX 


- TONE” Pa 


No. and St. 


MODEL DESIGNED FOR, ™ 


State 


L_ BORDERLINE CASES INTERESTED AS: USER C) DEALER 


— 
AL LLANE Lc 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


REINHARDT SCHOOL 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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poverty, where education is possible to all, 
and where the children of the royal family 
are educated in public schools. Many of 
“our” most advanced inventions are mere- 
ly borrowed from the Swedish. We could 
well afford to borrow many of their ideas 
as well. 





A Valiant Woman 
(Continued from page 505) 

Operating a truck line means a stretch 
of hours, even in the regular course of 
duty. Sometimes it means an all night job, 
especially when an S.O.S. call comes from 
an oil field requiring immediate service. 
The “hot-shot” call may come in the middle 
of the night for dynamite, drums of acety- 
lene, heavy pipe, or other needed emer- 
gencies. The task, dangerous at best, is 
doubly so when bumping over uneven oil 
fields and fording ditches, but so far, Lillie 
has never failed in her appointment. She 
is usually accompanied on the dangerous 
night trips by her Negro helper, James 
Smith, whom she has employed many 
years. 

It was during the paving of the State 
Highway that Lillie showed her ability to 
cope with difficulties. During the rainy 
season when creeks and rivers went on a 
rampage that flooded the highway and 
washed out bridges, Lillie drove her truck 
through swirling waters, expecting every 
minute to join other cars stalled or lying 
in the ditch. Sometimes she had to get 
out and help dig her truck out of deep 
ruts or wade in mud and slime to her boot 
tops to carry boards and help make a 
temporary bridge over washed-out culverts. 

Bad roads were not all of Lillie’s 
troubles. At first, she encountered opposi- 
tion from men who resented her competi- 
tion. Some tried to put her off the road 
by tricks, such as picking up merchandise 
that was intended for her, and a few times 
claiming her freight by signing bogus bills. 
Lillie caught up with them and demanded 


her rights. She got them. Let no one 


think he will get the last word with Lillie 
E. Drennan. She speaks her piece, turns 
off her hearing aid, and calmly walks away 
remarking, “I don’t hear a word you say.” 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer i 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


CousUCON 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
y 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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T Imagine 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you maj 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


2 ow awa een ee ee ae eae ee 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL—Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 


and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ | 
NAME | 
ADDRESS.... ——- 

LT ee STATE | 


| a OS A A a a a cme com col 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set 35.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
ne ee $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.._»_»_>_>SS $17.00 
Series III. Myths _....______._____ $10.00 
Series I, II and III $37.50 
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But now cases of dishonesty and trickery 
no longer bother Lillie, for all through the 
years she has proved that a woman can be 
respectable, fair in dealings and therefore 
respected, no matter what line of work she 
follows. 


That she is now held in esteem by “the 
brethren of the road” is manifested by “Hi, 
fellow,” when they meet her; and in 1943 
the Freight Carrier’s Association of Hous- 
ton made Lillie E. Drennan an Honorary 
Member. 


For nineteen years, Lillie has delivered 
her merchandise through sweltering heat, 
bitter cold, and rain. Now that the King’s 
Highway is macadamized, travel is easier, 
and Lillie sometimes gives the orders to 
James to deliver while she stays at home to 
catch up on her reading or work among 
her flowers. Like most hard of hearing 
people, she finds small pleasure in activi- 
ties that require a full set of ears, and turns 
to writing or growing flowers. Many of her 
articles have been published in the Hemp- 
stead News and other papers. 

Lillie lives in an attractive white bun- 
galow on the outskirts of Hempstead, along 
the highway she has traveled so many 
times. She is alone now, her fine young 
son died while yet in his twenties, and 
“granny,” the foster mother, is dead. With 
only herself to support, Lillie decided she 
would take life easier, but she has little 
time to herself. She is the type that makes 
good publicity. Perhaps her mode of dress- 
ing has something to do with it; on the 
other hand it is no doubt her sparkling 
personality and wit. For years she has 
been “copy” for newspapers. She is in 
demand for talks. She has been a guest 
at the governor’s manison, talked for the 
Lion’s club, literary clubs, and at conven- 
tions for transit companies. 

During the late war, the U. S. Army held 
Lillie E. Drennan up as an inspiration for 
women truck operators, in their Motor 
Transportation Division. 

But with all the publicity showered upon 
her, Lillie’s head wears the same size Stet- 
son and her truck business goes on with the 
same efficiency as of old. 
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Ouly SOLO—PAK Las the 


PRINTED CIRCUIT 





INCORPORATING the secret of 







America’s No. 2 War Weapon... 
the Devastating PROXIMITY 
FUSE! 






THE GREATEST 


ADVANCE 


in Electronics 
Technique Since the 


VACUUM TUBE! 












PRINTED CIRCUIT SOLO-PAK, Allen Howe Corp., Peabody, Mass. 


Please send complete details of PRINTED CIRCUIT SOLO-PAK 











Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade I. 
hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age...... $2.25 


For small 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade II. For children 


from about 8 to 10 years of age...........cccccceeeeeeeeees $2.7 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, Grade III, NEW RE- 
VISED EDITION. Represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practise Section of 
highest quality material, widely used in adults as well 
06 Jeamber Chass0S.........cccrcccceccoccccccccsscccscovevevscssscssccess 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT. Grade 
IV, with a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Mont- 
rose, a published text of 262 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult ..............ccccccccccccccsercessssccseess 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).................. $7. 
Books I, Il, TTT amd LV.............c.-scereccceesecsscressenees 


Parcel post extra on mimeographed books 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 











BETTER 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance ... 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
60 Franklin Street 
New York City 








Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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Selecting Hearing Aids 


(Continued from page 504) 


until the tickle or pain threshold is reached 
or until a maximum of 80 to 85 db is 
reached. 

Following the testing for tolerance, the 
efficiency of the instrument in noise is de- 
termined. 

7. The patient adjusts the instrument 
at the level most comfortable and speech 
is given at 50 db. 

8. While speech is being introduced at 
50 db, noise (saw tooth curve) is intro- 
duced until the speech is drowned out. The 
noise is then subdued until the understand- 
ing of speech returns. 

9. The signal-to-noise ratio is then de- 
termined by computing the difference be- 
tween 50 db and the sensation level of the 
strongest sound. 

The last procedure tests the speech dis- 
crimination. The Harvard Word Lists are 
suggested as excellent words to be used 
throughout the tests, since these have been 
previously calibrated. 

10. If possible, an unaided speech test 
is given 25 db louder than the unaided 
speech reception threshold. 

1l. The aid is then adjusted so that 
speech at 40 db is comfortable. 

12. The aided speech reception thresh- 
old is then obtained. 

13. A speech discrimination test is then 
administered at 25 db above the aided 
threshold obtained in Step 12. 

From the data obtained from the above 
tests with the various instruments, an im- 
mediate recommendation is made provided 
one instrument stands out as far superior 
to all others. 

In those cases where more than one 
hearing aid is outstanding and the final 
choice is optional, it is highly desirable to 
put each of the instruments through a trial. 
If possible, the student should be permit- 
ted to wear each instrument in various 
situations. He should keep a record of its 
performance in the classroom, in_ the 
movies, at assemblies, while listening to 
music, and in noisy places. Many of these 
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NATIONAL 


STAR MODEL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AID 
NO OUTSIDE BATTERIES—ONE CORD 





NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type ... high fidelity crystal microphone and 
receiver ... noiseless full graduating volume control ... three step tone control . . . exclusive 
National ready change plug-in tube system . . . interchangeable chassis . . . nonbreakable light 
weight new alloy case ... streamlined design . . . liberal one year guarantee . . . free cor- 
rective service for one year. 





The National Line Consists of the Following 


Sunt: BOGE shining $66.00 Cub Model .............. $106.00 
Standard Model ........ 86.00 Ultrathin Model ...... 116.00 


Dealer Inquiries Welcomed in Open Territories 











NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES, DEPT. VR 
815 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Send me full details concerning NATIONAL STAR priced at $66.00. 


PMNS Socki Gove ackbinewacbatdQecsbecotedeseaden teens MR ick uaa ican iccdstein Saaepacaccucdcabensauaetadceien 


Ask for address of nearest dealer. 
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“ (Book 


You Have Been Waiting For 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


ow 


Step-by-step lessons for 

those who wish to get 

better use from their 
remaining hearing 


The First Book on 
Auditory Training 


to Result from Rehabilitation 
Work with Service Men 


From Practical Experience in 
an Army General Hospital, 
the Author Presents A 
Course of Lessons which 
Civilians May Use at Home 


A Little Book That Pays Big Dividends 
Price, $3.00 


ow 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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situations can be reproduced in the clinic 
by various recordings. After a few days’ 
trial with these final instruments, one js 
likely to prove most satisfactory. This, 
then, should be the instrument chosen. 

There are practical problems that should 
be considered also in the final choice, that 
at times may be the deciding factor. These 
might well include such questions as the 
price of the instrument, its color, shape and 
size, the extent to which service is avail- 
able, and local representation of the com- 
pany. 

It is not intended that the technique sug- 
gested here for hearing aid fittings of high 
school students should be the final word 
in aid selection. It is believed, however, 
that such a procedure will result in the 
student’s obtaining a more satisfactory fit- 
ting than would otherwise be possible. 





The Hearing Aid Industry in England 
(Continued from page 503) 


art over here is that the National Institute 
for the Deaf acts somewhat as our Ameri- 
can Medical Association and our Federal 
Trade Commission in keeping the indus- 
try as free from charlatans as possible. The 
leading hearing aid manufacturers here are 
members of the National Institute for the 
Deaf and subscribe to their rules and re- 
gulations, and so state in their advertising. 

One of the important rules of any sub- 
scribing and recognized hearing aid manu- 
facturer or dealer, is the obligation to give 
eight day trials of hearing aids free or at 
a nominal charge. Some manufacturers 
who have refused to comply with this re- 
quirement, and do business as many of our 
American dealers do, on a cash “take it 
or leave it” basis, are not only ostracized 
and thrown out of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, but their advertising is refused by 
many of the leading publications here, be- 
cause it does not have the approval of the 
National Institute for the Deaf. 

Just a few words about the new Govern- 
ment hearing aid. Some time ago in the 
Houses of Parliament, the questions of al- 
leged exorbitant prices and unfair methods 
of some of the companies were discussed 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
412 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND In 
HAND 


"et TE 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocai ana orai advancemen: in children. Cutdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 























FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL ITA MIRACLE 


About size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with any other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 


NEW 


HEARING AID Ms: um, 


FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPO 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-711 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without Sie, FREE informa- 

tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 

X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 

EIST Sree Scr eine ae Cee eee Are eerie : 
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and it was determined to produce a Goy. 
ernment made hearing aid, which will later 
be given away free to all who require its 
use. This is one of the so-called Labour 
Government’s nationalization programme, 
although they are not going to nationalize 
the manufacturers, at least not at present, 

I am told the new device will be ready 
before the close of this year, that it is 
fairly efficient, but not at all attractive look- 
ing. The distribution will be an advantage 
to the industry in general, in the same | | 
manner that the cheap hearing aid brought E 
out a couple of years ago in America by 
one of our leading radio manufacturers, 
has been of great advantage to the hearing 
aid industry in general in that it has vastly 
expanded the use of such devices. 

In a later letter I will cover the Scandi- 
navian and European hearing aid situation. 





So You’re the New Therapist 


(Continued from page 502) 


Accept, accept, accept! It means that you 
are a part of their community. You will 
be invited to attend various church serv- 
ices; go by all means. It takes contact 
and cooperation to put over a new pro 
gram, and these things afford it. Be con 
tent to be a follower at first; too active help 
will be resented. 


Program Details 


So far as your actual work is concerned, 
memorize your outline for testing. That is, 
if you are going to give a formal speech 
test, have in mind the questions you are 
going to ask. This will give you confidence, 
and it will be reflected in the child’s re | 
sponse to you. Memorize definite speech 
games—one of relaxation, one of ear train- 
ing, etc. so that you can start your classes 
with assurance. You may be sure that 
someone is watching you, and if you have 
no visitors, children are often your most 
severe critics. 

You have of course made plans for the 
hearing part of your program, first, by 
contacting the local health department and 
finding out what plans and procedures 
they have been using in looking after the 
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HERE IS WESTERN ELECTRIC'S 
GREATEST HEARING AID ACHIEVEMENT 


New hearing happiness for 
anyone who can be helped by 


j 2 lp . / CM a hearing aid 

ey ; 
<— : @ Do you know people who are “hard to please” 
Muprer QO about hearing aids? This type of person should 





























2 ALL-IN-ONE see and hear Western Electric’s new all-in-one 
Super 66. 

At last superb amplifying power, excellent 
fidelity, and an exceptionally wide range of tone 
have been combined in a single instrument. 
Extensive tests at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
proved that Super 66 provides performance 
superior to that of any hearing aid ever de- 
signed by that famous organization. 

And with these acoustical qualities, Super 
66 is easy and comfortable to wear. It’s de- 
signed as an all-in-one unit, with self-con- 
tained batteries. Its streamlined case slips 
handily into a man’s pocket—or adapts itself 
gracefully to convenient ways of wearing for 
women’s use. 

For more information on Super 66, please 
mail the coupon. We will also send you 
“Modern Science and Your Hearing,” an in- 
formative booklet which explains how hearing 
becomes impaired and what can be done to 
correct it. 










ALL-IN-ONE MODEL 65 


For the majority of the hard of hear- 
ing, those who don’t require the 
extra power of Super 66, Western 
Electric offers the compact new Model 
65. All-in-one Model 65 is designed 
for particular effectiveness in the 
speech range of sound. It weighs just 
six ounces, with self-contained bat- 
teries—operates ata cost considerably 
less than one cent an hour. 















WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 380- V 11 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Send details on Model 65 and Super 66, plus the author- 


Western Electric fearing Aids itative new booklet,“*Modern Science and Your Hearing.” 


Name 





Designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Address. 





City. Zone State 























KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
atendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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hearing health of the school children. Try, 
if it is humanly possible, to see how you” 
can fit into what has already been planned, 
You will need their help for the medical’ 
follow-up the hard of hearing chiki 
should have. . 

Go to the local League for the Hard of 
Hearing, make friends, explain your pro- 
gram. Ask them to visit your lip reading 
classes when you get them organized, 
(Remember they usually have nice quart.’ 
ers and you may need a room for a demon.” 
stration later. For one dollar you can take” 
out associate membership. It’s a good in- 
vestment. Nearly all civic groups save: 
sales tax stamps. It is a nice gesture, and 
an inexpensive one, to save your stamps” 
and send them to the local League. They” 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness, and, 7 
when you want a favor, you will find them — 
solidly behind you. 


Home Visiting 


Remember to make home visits in the” 
spirit of a guest. If you work in the slums, 
pick out a light suit for home visits. Why? — 
Because, if there are four-legged ine 
habitants they will show up on a light suit,” 
and you can de-bug yourself before going 
home. (Turn your nose down, pal—there’ 
are such places, and the children in them” 
are just as important as those from the so- | 
called “better” neighborhoods. ) : 

It is a good idea always to carry a ne 
paper (it makes you look literate, and it” 
provides a protecting surface for sitting” 
down in undesirable chairs). Use this? 
casually, however, so that it is not notice 
able. Ask for permission to visit, and, im 
the case of doubtful neighborhoods, 0 
home with the child. Nothing is likely to 
happen to you when so accompanied. 

Well, you are launched now, and you 
are doing a job that pays off in gratitude 
and human happiness. Your speech corret 
tion and lip reading classes are well estab- 
lished, you are well liked personally, and” 
you are at home in this your adopted com 
munity. The best of luck to you, new 
speech and hearing therapist. It’s a won 
derful life; you will love it! q 





